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Letter  from  the  Editor 

J  was  something  that  lay  under  the  sun  and  felt  it,  like  the  pumpkins,  and  I  did  not  want  to  be  anything  more.  I 
was  entirely  happy.  Perhaps  we  feel  like  that  when  we  die  and  become  apart  of  something  entire,  whether  it  is  the 
sun  and  air,  or  goodness  and  knowledge.  At  any  rate,  that  is  happiness;  to  be  dissolved  into  something  complete  and 
great. 

My  Antonia  -  Willa  Cather 

As  a  senior  nearing  the  end  of  my  undergraduate  experience  at  the  University  of  Mary  Washington  and  with 
Aubade,  I  am  reminded  of  how  my  experiences  here  and  with  this  magazine  have  been  nothing  short  of  great. 
Not  only  have  I  had  the  opportunity  to  witness  the  beauty  of  the  creative  talent  that  lives  and  thrives  throughout 
this  campus,  but  I  have  been  able  to  dissolve  into  and  flourish  within  this  community  of  artists.  Experiencing 
Aubade  and  watching  it  grow  and  develop  over  the  past  four  years  has  been  a  complete  delight  and  a  privilege. 

As  with  each  issue,  Spring  2010  showcases  the  grand  scope  of  talent  at  the  University  of  Mary  Washington.  Each 
time  the  magazine  is  published,  the  editors  and  I  are  impressed  with  the  number  and  quality  of  submissions  we 
receive.  But  it  is  not  only  the  quality  of  submissions  and  the  staff's  hard  work  that  makes  Aubade  a  success.  A 
deep  amount  of  gratitude  must  be  offered  to  Joe  Mollo  and  the  OSACS  team  for  their  dedication  and  support  of 
our  publication,  to  our  publisher  Stafford  Printing,  and  particularly  to  our  correspondent  Michael  Vaillancourt 
for  his  willingness  to  go  the  extra  mile. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  greatest  thanks  should  be  extended  to  Claudia  Emerson,  Aubade's  sponsor,  my  mentor, 
and  my  friend.  When  I  attended  my  first  Aubade  meeting  four  years  ago,  I  was  a  nervous  freshman  sitting  in  a 
crowded  room  of  upperclassmen.  She  sat  at  the  front  of  the  room  representing  not  only  the  literary  magazine, 
but  the  Pulitzer  Prize  and  a  wealth  of  other  immense  and  seemingly  unattainable  possibilities.  Since  that  time, 
my  relationships  to  both  Aubade  and  to  her  have  changed  from  intimidation  to  love  and  admiration.  Without 
Claudia  Emerson's  belief  in  the  creative  arts,  Aubade  would  not  be  possible,  and  without  her  my  experience  at 
Mary  Washington  would  not  have  been  the  same.  A  simple  "thank  you"  is  not  nearly  enough. 

There  is  not  enough  room  in  this  entire  magazine  to  express  how  deeply  Aubade  and  the  relationships  I  have 
developed  with  the  other  staff  members  have  impacted  me  throughout  my  college  career.  Though  I  am  hesitant 
to  leave,  I  know  that  the  years  to  come  will  only  bring  brighter  and  more  beautiful  opportunities  for  Aubade  and 
it  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  for  a  time,  I  have  been  a  part  of  something  "complete  and  great,"  an  opportunity  that 
has  allowed  me  a  great  deal  of  happiness. 

Chelsea  Newnam 
Editor-in-Chief 
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Tuftle  Ve  Name 


c 


I'd  like  to  believe  that  it's  true  what  they  say, 

that  an  iceberg  burns  with  more  heat  than  a  flame, 

and  if  this  is  a  fact  then  anything  is  possible 
and  perhaps  cats  speak  in  a  million  different  languages, 

none  of  which  we  properly  understand, 
and  when  we  trace  lines  between  the  stars 

they  shine  in  shapes  of  gods  and  stories,  and 
we  connect  them  together  to  keep  from  falling  over. 

And  if  any  of  this  can  happen,  and  more, 
then  Henry  Moses-Schmitt  will  live  forever 

in  the  words  that  we  speak  for  him  and 
in  the  ones  the  cats  tell  each  other  and  even 

I  think  in  the  stars  -  millions  of  miles  away 

and  farther  than  that,  and  he  travels  among  them  now 

perhaps  on  the  back  of  his  shell  with  his  neck 
thrust  out  so  as  not  to  miss  a  second  of  the  trip 


and  his  arms  crossed  with  reverence  behind  his  head 
We  can  watch  him  from  here  - 1  point  to  where 

he  is  flying,  smiling  and  closing  his  eyes.  The  stars 
are  signposts  and  he  recognizes  each  one  and 

calls  them  by  name  -  Rigel,  Betelgeuse, 
and  beyond,  and  all  the  while  Henry  goes 

and  Henry  lives  on.  In  our  stories,  through 
our  words,  in  each  beat  our  hearts  make,  like 


on  the  sun-grown  trees  a  pillow  of  moss  or 
a  hibernating  love  reawakened  today  with  loss, 

like  what  that  love  costs  and  how  much  we  want 
each  day  to  spend  it.  Friends,  it's  life  and  it's  alarming. 


Distressing,  short,  and  charming,  and  Henry 

I'd  like  to  believe  your  last  day  was  in  fact  your  first, 

and  if  anything  is  possible  then  tonight's  full  moon 
will  be  named  for  you  and  the  white  naked  light 

the  night  sees  the  earth  by  will  remind  us,  too, 
and  in  everything  tonight  that  we  do,  we  will  do, 
in  heart  and  in  truth,  for  you. 
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coli  was  traced 
To  the  Bojangles  downtown 
After  the  boys  went  cursin  and  spittin 
Left  a  pig  pickin'  picnic 
Rottin'  on  the  batdeground 
And  Cannonballs,  Cannonballs 
Haunt  great  granddaddy s  head 
'Cause  they  still  rollin  all  round 
On  and  under  the  dirty  ground 
And  visiting  me  in  dreams 
And  wetting  my  pink  Barbie  sheets 
The  stench  of  burning  flesh 
As  Nanna  fries  up  the  leftover  meat 
On  a  sunny  Sunday  afternoon 
While  poppa's  at  the  Walmart 
Momma's  busy  painting  nails 
And  me  I'm  danglin  from  the  jungle  gym 
Across  the  street  from  old  sepulcherous  jails 
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Tunnel  of  Lights  by  Meredith  Roane 
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fl"\  by  Erin  Longbottom 

CQ  The  day  you  found  out 

rH  we  went  to  talk  in  the  old  Jeep, 

CD  and  I  detailed  the  history 

Q}  of  the  rips  in  the  seats  and  the  broken 
HH  cassette  player,  and  how  when 
^"^  you  shut  the  doors  you  could  still 

nR  smell  the  smoke. 

Q}  I  remember  when  we  visited  him; 
jjbu  his  eyes  were  watery  and  he  looked 
•i"^  like  he  couldn't  remember  how  to  stand. 
I— H  I  tried  to  only  see  your  father,  but  the  shadow 

ij  always  followed  behind.  Two  dented  men,  bound 
r~N  to  the  same  oxygen  tank,  their  black  filter  death 

w  tags  tied  on  too  young.  A  double  exposure 

^D  caught  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye. 

Your  father  sits  in  his  arm  chair 
?£•  and  my  grandfather  is  propped  up 
^^in  his  bed.  I  listen  to  him  force 
CO  his  paper  lungs  open,  the  sides  sticking 
&  and  unsticking.  Holding  his  hand,  squeezing  it 
^  over  and  over  till  I  can  just  believe 
he'd  pressed  mine  back  The  tan  sunken 
face  that  I  wouldn't  kiss  before  they  took 
4_D  him  away,  that  forgotten  shell  of  a  body  that 
**_!  I  refused  to  look  at, 
r-i  asks  me  about  school  and  kisses  you  goodbye. 

CQ 

Qj  We  stopped  talking  and  he  died. 

^J  They  weren't  the  same,  but  sitting 
f"^  in  my  Jeep,  remembering  the  smell 
*     *  of  my  grandfather's  Marlboros  mixing 
;4-3  with  summer  air  trapped  between  the  doors, 
'     '  it  was  hard  to  tell  the  difference. 


Ik 


o 


The  purple  city  sky 
is  quieter  than  I 
have  any  memory  of. 

It  means  nothing  but 

that  there  may  be 

hordes  of  oranges  in  the  trees 

that  I  can  see  through 

the  cracking  kitchen  window. 

% 

„         5  And  on  the  sill  there  sits  a  photo  of  the  bold 
c  white  blanket  that  I  wove 
i  pq  one  morning  near  last  winter  when 
i  jain  haste  I  pulled  on  diamond  threads — 
my  limp  and  crooked  hands 
unsure  of  where  to  tie  the  ends. 
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The  chairs,  the  utensils,  the  floor,  everything  is  made  of  plastic.  Behind  the  counter  a  single  employee 
operates  the  cash  register,  scoops  the  potato  salad,  slices  the  pizza.  She  wears  a  plastic  hairnet,  plastic  gloves,  a 
plastic  smile.  The  whole  place  smells  like  disinfectant.  Nobody  else  is  eating,  just  John  and  his  sister  Anna.  Their 
trays  hold  beef  stew,  potato  salad,  jello.  None  of  it  looks  good. 

John  digs  his  plastic  fork  into  the  potatoes,  scoops  up  a  small  bite,  chews  on  it  for  way  too  long.  Anna 
looks  out  the  window  onto  the  parking  lot  below,  watching  people  walk  to  and  from  their  cars.  A  woman 
struggles  to  help  her  mother  into  a  wheelchair,  pushes  her  through  the  maze  of  vehicles  to  the  sliding  glass  doors. 

"We'll  have  to  see  about  a  will,"  says  John  slowly,  eyes  focused  on  his  potatoes.  The  fluorescent  lights 
buzz,  bathe  them  in  artificial  white  light.  Anna  watches  an  ambulance  leave  the  parking  lot,  reach  the  road:  lights 
go  on,  sirens  and  tires  squeal.  The  window  and  the  distance  mute  the  sound. 

"I  said  we'll  have  to  see  about  a  will,"  he  says,  louder  this  time,  recalling  her  wandering  eyes.  Her  features 
are  slack  as  she  turns  to  examine  her  brother's  face.  He  looks  just  like  his  father,  his  nose  too  big  for  his  mouth, 
his  shaggy  brown  hair  falling  into  his  beige,  thin-rimmed  glasses.  They  could  be  the  same  person. 

"I  don't  care  about  the  will.  You  can  have  everything."  Her  voice  comes  more  shrilly  than  she  expects  and 
cuts  across  the  still,  empty  cafeteria.  The  woman  working  behind  the  counter  glances  at  them  but  pretends  not  to 
hear. 

Anna  stands  up,  tears  sliding  down  the  smooth  surface  of  her  cheeks  and  dripping  onto  the  floor  in  front 
of  her.  The  room  swims,  the  sick  green  color  of  the  linoleum  floor  merging  with  the  light  blue  tabletop,  the  dark 
chairs,  John's  face. 

"You  know,  he  never  even  liked  me,"  she  whispers.  She  has  to  force  the  air  out  of  her  lungs,  into  her  voice 
box.  It  doesn't  want  to  work,  and  barely  does. 

She  leaves  quickly,  deliberately,  her  footsteps  echoing  in  the  silent  cafeteria.  She  rounds  the  corner  into 
the  sterile  hallway  and  lets  her  frantic  breathing  show.  The  tears  will  not  stop.  Nobody  asks  her  what's  wrong  as 
she  finds  her  way  to  the  lobby  and  through  the  sliding  doors  into  the  sunny  parking  lot. 

From  the  car  she  can  see  John  sitting  by  the  window,  staring  at  the  seat  she  had  occupied  moments 
earlier.  He  looks  like  he  is  made  of  stone,  immobile  and  unliving.  The  car  rumbles  into  life  and  Anna  pulls  out 
into  a  steady  stream  of  traffic.  The  radio  describes  the  weather:  calm  and  sunny,  highs  in  the  seventies.  She  has 
already  forgotten  what  he  looks  like.  Hi 
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Georgia  by  Lena  Moses-Schmitt 


L 
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She  wears  it  now 

with  her  darker  Sunday  dress. 

The  purple  flowers  sewn  in 

like  vines  on  the  cracked  stones 

of  her  old  house. 

The  vial  rests  on  her  dresser, 

nesded  between  beady  necklaces  and  misty  rings 

singed  with  blue  flames. 

I  sniff  the  vial  while  she  blow-dries  her  hair, 

but  I  don't  think  of  sunflowers.  *^^ 

Instead,  I  smell  the  musty  hay  piles 

near  the  abandoned  tractor  ^| 
with  weeds  roped  around  its  tires,  jJ| 

swimming  in  quicksand  gj 

dirt  beneath  the  red-roofed  barn.  2 

I  peek  through  holes  in  the  wood  beams  ^ 


and  see  her  standing  in  the  waves 
of  windy  fields. 

She  can't  smell  those  wheat  fields  anymore. 

She  doesn't  know  the  aroma  of  httle  glass  cages  that  attract 

green  hummingbirds  in  the  summer. 

v, 

She  can't  smell  the  white  paint  on  the  wooden  bridge 

that  she  and  her  sisters  leapt  off  .^rm m 
when  they  were  girls, 

screaming        *•< 

as  they  slipped  into  a  cocoon  ^*s 

of  stinging  water  below.         ^ 

o 

Now,  she  smells  only  the  turquoise  tiles,  sterilized  water  bags,        ^ 

and  the  clear  hollow  tubes  that  drip  and  drip  and  drip  and  drip  andJ^^S 

quietly  drain  out. 
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The„Escape..to..Spoka.n€ 

**•  "••by  Pefer  Hawes 

His  trial  was  in  eleven  days  and  he  knew  they  would  be  looking  for  him.  He  wondered  what  his  wife 
would  think  when  she  found  out  he  was  gone,  whether  she  would  be  surprised  or  angry.  Glad,  maybe.  The  sign 
reminded  him  of  her:  Carroll  City,  32  miles.  Hardly  anybody  knew  her  first  name  anymore.  She  went  by  her 
middle  now,  which  was  Anna,  but  she  was  Carol  when  they  met.  Anna  still  sounded  foreign  to  him,  like  he  was 
talking  to  a  different  person.  But  maybe  he  was,  the  last  couple  years.  His  wife;  he  would  have  to  stop  calling  her 
that. 

He  drove  with  the  windows  down,  even  though  the  air  was  cold  and  smelled  like  manure.  Anything  was 
better  than  the  stale  smell  of  cigarettes  that  still  filled  the  car,  just  like  everything  else  his  father  had  owned.  It  was 
fifteen  years  old,  a  black  Dodge  Dynasty  with  maroon  upholstery  coated  in  dust.  The  outside  was  dirty  too,  but  it 
worked  and  he  wouldn't  need  it  for  long. 

He  passed  cornfields  on  both  sides,  every  now  and  then  interrupted  by  soybeans  or  potatoes.  It  was  all 
industrial,  nothing  like  the  farm  hed  known  as  a  kid.  It  had  been  a  small  property  outside  Spokane,  Washington, 
just  a  few  acres  of  hand- tended  vegetables  on  a  gentle  hillside  by  the  Okanogan  woods.  He  used  to  sit  on  the  hay 
bales  in  the  old  barn  and  read  during  the  sweltering  summer  months.  It  was  cooler  there,  open  to  the  breeze,  and 
he  didn't  have  to  listen  to  his  parents'  fights.  They  were  always  worse  in  the  summer,  especially  when  the  rains 
didn't  come  and  the  money  ran  short.  He  escaped  into  other  people's  lives,  pitching  himself  into  the  pages  of 
Moby  Dick,  Treasure  Island,  or  David  Copperfield.  Sometimes  he  read  right  through  lunch  and  dinner,  returning 
to  reality  only  when  the  light  became  too  dim  to  decipher  the  words  on  the  page.  Remembering  those  days  was  a 
lot  like  reading  a  book.  It  felt  like  someone  else's  life. 

Sometimes  he  thought  about  farming  like  his  father,  but  Carol  refused.  Think  of  Susanna,  she  would  say, 
she  needs  to  be  with  children  her  own  age.  So  they  moved  into  the  townhouse  in  Maryland,  where  his  daughter 
learned  to  hate  him  and  everything  fell  apart. 

These  farms  weren't  unlike  those  endless  suburban  neighborhoods.  The  cornfields  went  on  for  what 
seemed  like  miles,  the  same  everywhere,  an  artificially  arranged  sea  of  green  that  stretched  away  into  the  flat 
horizon.  He  passed  another  sign:  Welcome  to  Nebraska,  and  underneath  that,  the  good  life.  It  was  worth  five 
years  in  jail  every  time  he  crossed  a  state  boundary.  The  judge  told  him  that,  at  his  arraignment.  Apparentiy 
runaways  were  common  in  cases  like  these. 

The  radio  cackled  into  life,  a  hint  of  music  beneath  the  static.  The  last  marker  said  he  was  five  miles  from 
Loup  City,  and  it  looked  trustworthy.  Gas  stations  began  replacing  the  open  farmland  and  he  could  see  buildings 
rising  in  the  distance.  Out  here  everything  was  flat,  and  your  eyes  could  see  forever.  The  radio  got  a  httle  clearer, 
playing  something  barely  recognizable  as  The  Eagles,  or  maybe  The  Doobie  Brothers.  But  he  kept  the  volume 
low;  the  sound  of  the  wind  was  better  than  the  radio. 

The  sun  was  falling  in  the  distance  and  the  car's  shadow  lengthened  on  the  gray  asphalt.  Soon  the 
shade  of  brick  storefronts  took  precedence  as  the  street  narrowed  to  city  blocks.  On  the  right,  a  large,  two  story 
building  advertised  First  National  Bank.  Across  the  street,  Eileen's  Diner  and  the  Sherman  County  Public  Library 
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were  closing  up,  their  windows  dark.  He  stopped  when  he  saw  the  motel,  swung  the  heavy  car  into  the  lot,  and 
killed  the  engine.  He  sat  for  a  moment  in  the  sudden  stillness,  absorbing  his  surroundings  and  inspecting  his  face 
in  the  rearview  mirror.  He  hadn't  shaved  in  three  days  and  his  face  was  scruffy,  but  he  looked  okay  except  for  the 
dark  bags  under  his  eyes.  It  had  been  awhile  since  it  mattered  what  he  looked  like.  He  got  out  and  stretched  his 
legs  and  back.  Everything  was  quiet. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  the  bells  hanging  from  the  hotel  door,  which  rattled  as  he  pushed  it  open. 
Barely  any  furniture  inhabited  the  lobby,  just  the  registration  desk  against  the  wall  on  the  right  and  a  couple  of 
stiff  yellow  armchairs  by  a  small  wooden  coffee  table  on  the  left.  The  room  smelled  musty  and  the  fluorescent 
lights  hummed. 

"Can  I  help  you,  sir?"  asked  the  man  behind  the  counter.  He  was  old,  and  slow.  An  angular  nose  jutted 
out  from  beneath  his  light  blue  eyes,  which  looked  as  tired  as  the  wrinkled  skin  that  barely  clung  to  the  form 
of  his  face.  His  leathery  hands  were  holding  a  worn  paperback,  his  finger  marking  the  place  where  hed  been 
interrupted. 

"Yeah.  Just  a  room  for  the  night,  please."  David  s  voice  sounded  unnatural,  as  though  it  no  longer 
belonged  to  him,  and  he  had  to  force  each  sound  through  his  unpracticed  voice  box.  He  tried  to  recollect  when 
it  was  he  had  stopped  talking.  Even  after  he  lost  his  family,  he  remembered  talking  at  work,  joking  even,  but 
it  was  already  starting  to  sound  fake.  And  then  his  daughter  pressed  charges,  and  somehow  everyone  knew; 
they  averted  their  eyes  when  he  was  around,  gossiped  when  he  wasn't.  Someone  said  he  belonged  in  a  mental 
institution.  Better  jail,  was  the  reply,  and  he  would  get  there  soon  enough.  They  all  thought  so. 

"Forty- three  dollars  and  sixty-one  cents  then,"  said  the  old  man  as  he  held  out  a  pair  of  keys.  David  paid 
in  cash,  and  waited  while  the  man  calculated  change  on  a  scrap  of  paper.  He'd  emptied  his  account  after  paying 
bail,  and  shoved  everything  that  was  left  into  an  old  manila  envelope.  He  needed  the  cash  to  stay  invisible.  The 
clock  behind  the  desk  ticked  in  the  silence:  eight  o'clock. 

"Enjoy  your  stay,"  the  attendant  said  disinterestedly,  and  returned  to  his  book. 

David  found  his  room  small,  the  whole  space  taken  up  by  heavy  wooden  furniture:  two  twin  beds,  a 
small  table  with  a  lamp,  a  television  stand.  A  single  window  faced  the  street,  curtained  by  heavy  yellow  fabric.  A 
thick,  mildewed  bible  lay  on  the  table  next  to  the  lamp,  the  only  object  in  the  room  besides  an  old  rotary  phone. 
He  opened  the  book  and  scanned  the  pages  without  interest,  trying  to  make  himself  tired  enough  to  sleep.  The 
nights  were  getting  longer.  Next  time,  he  thought,  he  would  just  keep  driving. 

The  morning  sun  caught  the  metal  surfaces  in  diner  across  the  street;  the  stools  by  the  counter,  the 
jukebox,  his  silverware;  they  all  shone  brilliantly.  The  girl  was  the  only  other  customer  in  the  place.  She  was 
sitting  at  the  counter  at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  looking  too  young  for  the  coffee  she  was  drinking  and  the  heavy 
suitcase  beside  her.  He  had  seen  her  earlier  from  his  window,  standing  outside  in  the  semi-dawn,  waiting  for  the 
place  to  open.  She  was  shivering  then,  her  breath  visible,  rising  slowly  into  the  dim  sky. 

She  looked  at  him  from  behind  her  mug,  sizing  him  up,  flicking  her  eyes  back  to  her  coffee  when 
he  noticed.  Her  face  was  in  profile;  short  blonde  hair  fell  just  past  her  ears  to  reveal  the  dark  freckles  that 
contradicted  the  pale  skin  on  her  neck,  her  cheeks,  and  her  rounded  nose.  Her  eyes  were  brown  like  the  coffee 
they  were  both  drinking.  He  noticed  them  as  she  flashed  him  another  glance,  a  quick  and  erratic  movement  full 
of  purpose.  What  did  she  want? 
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David  slid  out  of  his  booth  and  walked  to  the  register  to  pay,  only  a  couple  feet  from  where  the  girl 
sat.  Her  mug  was  empty  now  but  she  held  it  anyway,  willfully  ignoring  his  presence  while  the  waitress  counted 
change.  The  girl  made  him  uncomfortable,  made  him  anxious,  made  him  think  about  his  daughter.  Susanna 
was  older,  eighteen  now,  and  her  features  were  different.  She  had  a  darker  complexion,  brown  hair,  and  angular 
features,  like  her  mother.  Her  eyes  though,  they  were  brown  and  had  the  same  intense,  piercing  quality.  He 
walked  out  quickly,  inclined  to  leave  those  memories  behind.  The  old  black  car  sat  where  hed  left  it  in  the  nearly 
empty  lot,  reflecting  the  sun  as  well  as  it  could  under  its  layer  of  grime.  He  started  across  the  street  with  his  keys 
in  his  hand;  he  was  in  the  middle  of  the  road  when  he  heard  her  voice  behind  him. 

"Wait!"  she  cried  from  the  sidewalk.  She  sounded  nervous,  unsure.  He  turned  to  look  at  her,  feeling 
helpless.  He  had  to  get  out  of  here.  "I  was  wondering  if  you  could  give  me  a  ride,"  she  finished  quietly,  sticking 
her  eyes  to  the  ground  in  front  of  her. 

"Oh,"  he  replied,  a  sinking  feeling  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach.  She  was  wearing  an  olive  green  military 
jacket,  threadbare  blue  jeans,  dirty  sneakers.  She  looked  up,  her  pupils  shrinking  in  the  bright  sun  as  he 
struggled  to  find  an  answer.  Everything  about  her  told  him  she  was  running  away:  her  suitcase,  her  clothes,  her 
desperation.  He  tried  to  assess  the  situation.  He  knew  exactly  how  it  would  look,  driving  off  with  someone's 
daughter,  headed  God  knows  where.  He  already  knew  what  that  kind  of  judgement  felt  like,  the  cold  stares  and 
the  constantly  averted  faces,  the  parents  who  loathed  him.  Just  like  the  way  it  would  be  at  his  trial,  where  he 
would  have  to  defend  himself  in  front  of  a  jury  full  of  people  who  already  despised  him  for  what  he  might  have 
done.  No  such  thing  as  not  guilty,  in  a  case  like  that. 

There  was  no  traffic  on  the  street.  A  block  away  the  light  changed  from  green  through  yellow  to  red, 
giving  directions  to  nobody.  David  wondered  where  this  girl  was  going,  what  she  was  running  from.  No  point 
in  protecting  his  image,  he  thought;  he  couldn't  make  things  worse  than  they  already  were.  And  curiosity  and 
loneliness  were  beginning  to  replace  the  uncertainty  in  his  mind. 

"All  right,"  he  said  haltingly.  "Where  are  you  headed?" 

"Park  County,  in  Wyoming,"  she  replied,  grinning  in  relief.  "My  cousins  five  there.  It  really  isn't  far."  She 
dashed  inside  to  retrieve  her  suitcase,  and  was  ready  before  he  could  change  his  mind. 

It  was  different,  driving  with  a  passenger.  The  silence  was  heavier  now,  so  heavy  it  stifled  his  thoughts. 
They  drove  for  nearly  fifteen  minutes  before  either  of  them  spoke. 

"My  name  is  Jenny."  She  said,  looking  at  him  for  the  first  time  since  they  started  moving.  Her  expression 
was  blank,  waiting  to  see  what  he  would  do.  He  paused  for  a  minute,  struggling  to  find  the  words  for  a  reply. 

"David.  Nice  to  meet  you,  then."  He  still  couldn't  get  his  voice  to  sound  normal,  and  he  was  gruff  only 
because  he  couldn't  think  what  else  to  do.  His  mind  went  blank  when  he  tried  to  think  of  what  to  say.  What 
do  you  say  to  a  person?  And  he  couldn't  help  it;  she  kind  of  reminded  him  of  Susanna,  but  that  just  made  him 
more  uneasy.  Jenny  smiled  weakly  in  response,  then  fell  back  to  silence,  looking  out  the  window  at  the  passing 
farmland.  The  cornfields  continued  as  before,  punctuated  by  the  bright  red  walls  of  a  barn  or  the  reflective  silver 
tops  of  the  grain  silos.  Once  in  awhile  an  old  metal  irrigation  system  sprayed  the  plants  with  vast  arcs  of  water 
that  could  be  seen  long  before  the  field  itself  came  into  view.  The  rusted  machines  rotated  slowly  on  their  circular 
tracks,  their  motion  nearly  imperceptible  from  the  moving  car. 

"I  don't  suppose  your  parents  know  where  you  are,"  David  announced  into  the  air.  His  words  fell  flat, 
answered  only  by  the  hum  of  the  tires  on  the  road. 
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Finally  she  replied,  her  voice  monotone  with  deliberately  concealed  emotion.  "They  split  up.  My  dad 
thinks  I'm  staying  with  my  mom,  and  my  mom  thinks  I'm  staying  with  my  dad." 

David  glanced  at  her  impassive  face.  Her  eyes  were  trained  on  the  gray  pavement  in  front  of  them, 
watching  it  disappear  beneath  the  front  of  the  car. 

"And  anyway,"  she  finished,  "my  aunt  and  uncle  are  much  nicer.  I  wish  they  were  my  parents  instead." 

"Well,"  David  replied  carefully,  "I  hope  you  can  stay  with  them." 

"What  about  you?  Do  your  parents  know  where  you  are?"  she  asked  gamely,  lifting  her  eyes  from  the 
road  to  observe  him.  He  thought  about  all  the  people  who  didn't  know  where  he  was;  his  wife,  his  daughter,  the 
police.  They  would  be  looking. 

"Nope.  They  sure  don't."  He  said,  and  his  face  cracked  into  a  smile. 

They  were  both  stiff  and  hungry  by  mid-afternoon,  and  the  fuel  gauge  was  steadily  approaching  empty. 
At  an  Exxon  station  in  Bridgeport  they  stretched  their  legs  while  the  car  gulped  down  gasoline.  It  felt  good  to 
stand  up,  to  teach  their  legs  to  walk  again.  Next  door  was  Greco's  Pizza,  a  small  and  deteriorating  building  with 
whitewashed  cinderblock  walls  and  a  mildewed  red  awning.  The  smell  of  baking  dough  and  tomato  sauce  clung 
to  the  breeze,  announcing  OPEN  as  clearly  as  the  neon  sign  that  flashed  in  the  window. 

David  rummaged  in  his  pocket  for  a  bill  and  handed  Jenny  a  twenty.  "Do  me  a  favor  and  order  us  a  pizza, 
will  you?" 

She  tried  not  to  look  relieved;  both  of  their  stomaches  had  been  growling  for  the  past  fifty  miles.  David 
watched  her  walk  across  the  lot  and  into  the  restaurant.  He  could  see  her  through  the  glass,  talking  to  the  guy 
at  the  counter.  The  gas  pump  clicked  off,  startling  him  from  his  thoughts;  now  she  was  filling  up  sodas  from  the 
fountain.  His  eyes  found  the  thick  envelope  that  held  his  savings,  wedged  between  the  drivers  seat  and  the  center 
console.  Moving  quickly,  he  unzipped  the  compartment  on  Jenny's  bag  and  wedged  the  package  inside,  then 
turned  to  replace  the  pump  handle.  Jenny  walked  out  with  drinks  balanced  on  the  pizza  box;  they  ate  while  they 
drove. 

When  they  got  to  her  cousins'  house  she  was  asleep,  her  head  leaning  against  the  glass  window  which 
vibrated  with  the  motion  of  the  car.  It  was  a  small  brick  building  on  a  one  acre  lot,  shaded  by  tall  black  oaks  and 
walnuts.  The  green  and  black  fruits  Uttered  the  grass  and  left  stains  on  the  driveway.  The  lights  were  on  inside, 
a  warm  yellow  that  spilled  out  into  the  night  to  meet  the  dull  white  of  his  tired  headlights.  He  shook  her  gently 
awake  and  dismissed  her  words  of  thanks,  then  watched  her  walk  away,  bag  across  her  shoulders,  shivering 
through  her  thin  coat.  He  waved  from  the  cabin,  a  gesture  she  could  not  have  seen,  and  pushed  the  lever  into 
reverse.  This  time  he  drove  through  the  night.  He  was  almost  free. 

The  police  found  his  body  in  the  barn  at  his  old  place  in  Spokane,  his  dark  hair  soaked  in  congealed 
blood,  his  head  stuck  to  the  floor.  It  had  puddled  everywhere,  dried  into  the  wood,  and  speckled  the  wall  like 
the  freckles  on  the  girls  neck  Only  the  gun  was  clean,  lying  on  the  old  floorboards  by  his  left  hand,  an  antique 
revolver,  another  thing  his  father  had  left  him.  His  right  hand  grasped  a  worn  copy  of  Moby  Dick,  its  title  barely 
legible  on  the  red-stained  cover.  His  stiff  forefinger  held  his  place  between  the  pages  of  those  foreign  seas,  so  that 
he  would  not  forget.  $ 
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Every  day  we  give  names  to  any  thing  that  moves 
and  so  the  red  bird  outside  in  the  heavy-boughed  trees 

is  called  cardinal  and  the  snow  drifts  off  the  branches 


atches  like  the  trails  ghosts  leave  and  so 

we  call  it  snow,  and  it's  no  surprise  we  deem  worthy, 

too,  even  all  the  lovely  and  ugly  things  we  don't  know, 


naming  them  slowly  or  without  thought  at  all 

like  the  blood  that  urges  us  to  move  with  love 

that  what  we  say  our  heart  beating,  it  seems,  must  be, 

or  the  hardest  things  we  have  to  live  through  that 

we  give  this  same  name  to,  too,  and  it's  curious 

that  we  don't  find  this  more  curious  than  we  do, 


this  seems  like  the  largest  moving  thought 
in  the  world,  I  know,  but  that  isn't  true  - 

it's  a  giant  Sequoia  in  California  we  named 


for  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  twelve  years 

before  he  died,  a  legacy  built  in  wood-volume 

and  war,  carved  somewhere  between  what  we  knew 

then  and  forget  now  in  the  forest,  craning 
our  necks  back  and  calling  the  foliage  for 

what  it  is:  the  largest  tree  we  have  yet  known, 

the  impact  our  names  make  in  history, 
consequences  of  a  life  in  broader  scope  and 

what  we  call  that  result  when,  silent  as  the  General 


on  a  still  West  Coast,  no  one  appears  now  to  be  listening. 
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Memoriam  by  Britnae  Purdy 
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Tanabata 
in  Kamakura 

by  Erin  Longbottom 

A  lone  stone  staircase  leading  to  the  sky, 

emerging  from  forgotten  green  steps  steep 

like  a  ladder  leading  to  three  torii 

graceful  red  painted  beams,  suspended  through 

the  camphor  trees.  The  slender  curved  etna 

holds  carved  wooden  wishes  in  place 

prosperity,  luck,  love,  peace,  a  thought 

painted  in  earnest,  thick,  charcoal  strokes.  Across 

from  them  sit  five  eroded  statues,  their  faces 

covered  by  bib  after  faded  bib;  the  top 

one  on  the  left,  a  pattern  of  pale  blue  hana,  fights 

the  inevitable  summer  sun.  Their  eyes  are  blind 

but  they  sit  watchful  of  their  silent  stone  yard.  A  rough 

wall  attempts  to  contain  rocky  labor. 

The  towers,  five  stones  high,  built  by  parents, 

lone  past-tense  mothers,  stacking  grief  on  guilt. 

A  stepping  stone  across  the  river  for  children 

who  never  learned  to  walk.  The  five  statues 

watch  the  wishes  on  strings  rattle  in  the  wind; 

their  mouths  dip  in  shadow  to  drink  cheap  sake 

placed  at  their  feet.  It  is  night.  They  hear  the  townspeople 

softly  climbing  the  stone  ladder  up  to  their  home. 

The  people  take  the  beams,  loaded  down 

with  hopes  and  desires.  They  take  them 

to  the  river  and  set  them  on  fire,  sending  their  ashes 

to  the  kami  in  the  sky.  The  five  Jizo 

watch  the  blazing  Earth,  the  thin  cloths  around 

their  neck  rustle  in  the  wind  of  stars. 
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in  the 


^~^  (J  <>/  by  Ben  Bower 


Sinking  my  foot  through 
an  inch  of  snow,  I  find  the 
edge  of  a  moss-thick 
brick  to  fondle  and 
lift  with  my  bare  toes, 
spilling  wet  dirt 

onto  the  ice.  She  sees 

this,  assumes  a  weak  grin 

and  says,  "what  have  you 

gotyrselfinto?"I 

don't  know  what  to  say  I  let  it 

drop  with  the  quick  slap  of 
contact.  There  was  a  winter 
only  one  year  before  when 
she  sat  on  the  bed  beside  me — I 
held  her  by  the  waist  and 
thumbed  her  ribs  like 
guitar  strings. 
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Snow  Shoes  by  Marie  Sicola 
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The  cold,  the  country  kingdom — the  idle  waking  moan, 
The  lingering  on  the  fall,  the  frost — the  thought: 
"She's  coming  home." 

The  wait, 

The  coffee  warm,  but  old. 

The  widows  who  from  windows  watch 

The  sagging  flowers  by  my  porch  lamp  close. 

And  how  they  stand  there. 

And  how  they  watch  me  pulling  leaves  from  under  snow. 

And  this  fruitless  frozen  kingdom:  hope, 

The  thought  that  she  will  come  back  home, 

The  flakes  and  dim  conclusions  which  rest  only  ever  upon  themselves- 

Then  wither  when  they  go. 


The  cold,  the  country  kingdom, 
The  faith  we're  both  still  alone. 
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Yellow  by  Lena  Moses-Schmitt 


/^T—  "       •  o\  process!^ 

^&  closing oi    ^^^ 


'It  begins  with  the  binding  leaf' 
My  father  rolled  cigars 
from  the  supple  age  of  three. 
His  skin,  now  cracking  with  time,  knows 
how  to  treat  the  leaf  like  a  lover. 
He  sighs  smoke  like  precious  breath 
and  cures  the  leaf  of  its  misgivings. 

'Shred  the  filler  so  it  resembles  cut  tendrils  of  our  own  brand  of  chestnut  hair' 

He  taught  us  all  the  lost  art 

and  took  to  sitting  at  a  desk 

he  never  could  grow  roots  behind. 
He  walked  along  turned  red  fields  with  men  who  knew 
the  veins  of  their  crop  like  their  own  varicose  wrists, 
and  dirtied  his  linen  shirts 
so  my  mother  moaned  on  his  returns 
for  the  stains  of  earth  she  could  never  scrub  away. 
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'Roll  the  filler  into  the  binding,  shear  the  excess'^""--^ 

Now  he  trades  in  linen  with  patchwork  stains  of  soi 
creased  cotton  and  khakis  stiff  with  starch, 

He  did  what  his  grandfather  could  not, 

managed  what  his  father  refused 

but  forgot  in  the  din  of  machinery 
that  after  flowering 

the  head  drains  the  leaf  until 
it  wilts  from  outer  tip 
inward. 


'Cover  in  the  moist  wrapping  leaf  and  tuck  the  edges  as  if  tending  to  a  child' 
The  cigars  he  tended  to 
Smoke  themselves  thin, 
as  he  drifts  through  currents  of  air 
to  the  jungles  of  South  America  where 
he  cannot  break  the  lofty  canopy  for  sun 
to  warm  his  homesick  bones. 
And  glittering  foreign  Scandinavia  whose 
soil  is  too  solid  for  any  seed  to  break 
On  returning,  he  finds 
the  land  has  eroded  into  subtle  curves, 
and  his  crops  have  mutated  and  cross  bred  until 
he  does  not  know  how  to  care  for  them 
y  longer. 
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•    M  heard  the  raspy  breath 

!£X*  from  ""!~££  what  anorexia  meant, 

Sometrntessnapped"^  ^^ 

tosleepbnt  my  <^Uing  "blink  even  after 
of  the  popcorn  ceiling, 
the  needle  hfted. 
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Young  Folks  by  Stephanie  Hintzen 
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O 


who  died  of  Lupus  at  age  46 

by  Chelsea  Newnam 


Though  you  existed  before 

green  and  yellow  paint  were  spattered 

and  swirled  by  the  tiny  hand  of  a  boy  you  knew 
once,  you  were  born  on  an  easel  and  grew 
into  lyric  and  chord  and  bridge.  By  a  fountain 

of  color  inside  of  your  eyes,  the  boy  saw  light  reflected 
as  in  a  pipe  of  mirrors,  spinning  like  a  turnstile.  The  girl 

you  were  laughs  with  the  boy  who  wrote  your  smile 

into  the  sky  where  it  still  towers  above  him,  sparkling, 

and  you  follow  the  flowers  that  grow  through  the  stars 
that  he  placed  -  carefully  cosmic  -  for  you. 

But  stars  burn  out  without  notice  and  diamonds 

damage  while  cold  creeps  into  joints  and  nerves  to  nestle 

and  make  a  home  there.  The  world  sang  your  name 

but  didn't  look  to  see  your  eyes  dimming  before  a  battered 

butterfly  landed  on  your  nose  to  embalm  itself 

in  skin  until  your  cheeks  were  rose  with  rash 
and  disease.  You  fade  to  silence  as  someone  makes 
the  radio  louder  and  the  boy  who  grew 
by  your  side  and  gave  the  people  your  song 
is  the  only  one  who  mourns  when 
you  disappear  and  are  gone. 
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Sledgehamme 


Tuesday  afternoon,  crawling  through 

that  humid  house,  tunneling  like  flies 

through  the  swollen  yawns  in  those  warped  walls. 

Our  surgical  masks  lay  protectively 

on  our  mouths,  heavy  hands  against  the  mold. 

Moving  like  smog,  we  fumble 

through  each  room,  stretching  the  hurricaned  floorboards 

with  our  boots  as  the  wood  bends  like  guitar 

strings  out  of  tune. 

It  was  once,  we  can  only  imagine, 

some  kind  of  mansion, 

lit  from  within  by  pools  of  orange  light 

but  also,  warm  blue  with  welcome — 

the  belly  of  a  sea  when  waves 

crash  you  to  sleep — and  Mississippi  laughter  sunk 

deep  with  red  wine  rang  like  bells 

from  its  once  polished  corridors. 

Now  it  loiters,  mottled 

into  some  torn-open  thrift  store. 

Broken  bottles,  dusty  picture  frames  that  cradle  dogs, 

babies,  lovers.  Coffee  tables  eroded  by  grey  water. 

We  tromp  in  gather  the  pieces:  old  wedding 

rings  and  trophies  and  watercolors  from  the  refrigerator. 

We  assess  and  throw  away. 
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The  owner  waddles  from  room  to  room 

dazed  with  hands  lingering. 

A  waterlogged  piano  sighs 

in  the  corner  of  the  yellowed  living  room 

silent  over  the  noise  of  chainsaws 

and  clomping  boots.  The  owner  of  what's  left 

can't  bear  that  quiet — 

hands  us  a  sledgehammer. 

We  circle  the  grand  old  creature, 

with  its  curled  keys  like  loose  ribbon. 

One  of  us  presses  a  pinky  to  a  chord 

and  the  piano  croaks,  low  and  ghostly, 

a  fish  crying  from  underwater. 

The  hammer  passes  from  palm  to  palm 

and  with  heavy  arcs  and  wild  swings 

we  bring  it  down  upon  what  is  left  of  the  music. 


There  are  times  I  think  of  you 

when  the  terse  twang  of  a  guitar 

slices  the  silence  into  halves  and  hands 

me  over  to  your  memory  where  I  am  filtered 

into  an  assembly  line  of  packages  and  parts 

until  I  am  fitted  and  functioned 

for  use.  You  whistle  and  smoke  while  the  whirr 

of  engines  ring  into  ears  where  you  once 

whispered  words  that  have  since  corroded 

and  lost  ability  to  move. 


Often  I  am  reminded  of  how  loving  you 
was  the  work  I  attempted  daily,  a  hand  pulling 
a  lever  in  a  factory  where  I  punched  a  card 
every  morning  only  to  have  the  holes  refilled 
each  night.  All  I  did  you  would  undo 
with  a  sweep  of  hand  and  twist  of  tongue 
until  those  words  slid  into  my  chest  like  a  cold, 
leaving  me  restless. 


I  am  able  to  exist  now 

where  your  nerves  end,  a  limb  severed 

from  the  machine  you  used  to  pump  poison 

and  smog  into  my  lungs.  Mostly 

I  am  able  to  keep  myself  at  a  distance, 

marking  Xs  on  materials  I  should  not  touch. 

But  on  some  nights,  when  someone's  chords  shatter 

the  stillness,  the  acoustic  always 

brings  me  back  to  you. 


by  Chelsea  Newnam 
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You  say  you  speak 

for  the  masses, 

that  your  words  build  bodies 

for  our  bright  souls, 

but  my  body  is  crude  at  your  hands,  unskilled 

in  curves  and  perfection, 

knowing  only  angles  and  hardness. 


You  say  you  contain  multitudes,  but  how  can  you, 

when  you  can  barely  envision  me.  You  did  not  know, 

but  I  have  contained  multitudes  as  well. 

I  was  there  in  your  masculine  rough  hewn  hills, 

long  mountain  lines,  rough  stucco  houses,  red  painted  deserts, 

deep  warm  canyons  that  descend 

below  the  limits  of  your  thoughts. 

And  yet  I  have  seen  you  only  in  broken 

mausoleums,  petrified  wood,  fallen 

and  invaded  by  time. 
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You  think  you  have  built  this 

America  without  me, 

and  then  invited  me  back  to  look 

on  your  craftsmanship  and  sew  its  garments, 

but  I  am  not  a  visitor,  or  a  servant, 

not  a  nurse  who  wants  to  be  buried 

with  her  soldiers.  I  am  not  born  out  of 

your  cracked  skull  or  made  whole  only 

when  you  exalt  the  beauty  of  my  sons. 

You,  who  don't  believe  in  the  god  stuff, 

should  know  that  I  came  before  you. 

But  you,  slouching  cocked  brim, 

good  grey  wise  uncle  Walt,  I 

can't  revere  you,  I 

can't  believe  you,  you 

who  have  never  known  me 

under  your  fingers  in  the  night,  you 

who  have  only  known  me 

through  idle  conversations  with  your  married 

projected  lovers. 
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